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treads on the heel or the toe of a fellow-pil-| hearted countenance, who, as he passes a 
grim in this world of sorrows, depend upon | throng of playful boys, softly speaks, “ Bless 
it, it must be by accident. A mam may be |ye all, my little merry hearts! may you be as 
as like the old gentleman in appearance, as/|free from sin as you are from sorrow !” or 
one pea is like another, but if he carry a| ejaculates, as a pale-faced woman, habited in 
churlish and unkind heart in his bosom, the} black, with a crape bonnet on her head, 
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came mt dige ' are 
‘i OW. TAYLOR wolf the lamb are not more different in|moves on with a dejected air, “ May thy 
anak dena sts oss olidiiek, Cafaeasths their natures, than he and Old Humphrey. | Maker be thy husband, and thy mourning be 
’ . But if you see an elderly, sober-looking | turned into joy! or who comforts a little or- 
PHILADELPHIA. man, parting two passionate lads who are| phan boy, patting him on the head, and 


fighting ; giving two-pence to a poor girl who/| speaking to him of a heavenly Father, and 
has by accident broken her jug, to make all | quoting to him, “ When my father and my 





From Old Humphrey. 


WHO IS OLD HUMPHREY’ the dirt ; guiding-a blind man carefully across 

This question has been asked again and | the street ; or hesitating for a moment whether 
again, and as the old gentleman is rather) an importunate beggar is an impostor or not, 
backward in giving an account of himself, a|and then deciding in his favour: if you see 


right again; picking up a fallen child out of 








mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up,” Psa. xxvii. 10—follow him up close- 
ly, for it is ten to one but he will turn out to 
be Old Humphrey. 

And, lastly, if, in your rambles, you notice 


few observations may prevent a great many | such an one, so occupied, he is not unlikely to| a man with a walking-stick under his arm, on 
mistakes. be Old Humphrey. * whose brow threescore years and ten sit smi- 

If you meet a man with a proud look, who| If in the meeting-house, either in a retired | lingly ; whose eye lets nothing pass, and passes 
appears to disdain those whom he elbows | pew, or standing up among the poor people in | nothing without observation ; if he be neither 
in the crowd; who, absorbed in his own/the middle aisle, you see a stranger, a man of | tall nor short, wearing a decent black coat on 
importance, passes by persons and things| years, regarding the minister as a friend, list-|his back, and black gaiters half-way up his 
without observation; that man is not Old /ening to the words of eternal life with thank-| legs; if he stoops a little in the shoulder, 
Humphrey. fulness ; and gazing with a fixed eye on the/ with a lock or two of grey hair straggling 

If you observe a man speaking harshly and | preacher, while he describes the sufferings of | from under his hat, rather broad in the brim: 
imperiously to another, visiting a trifling|the*Saviour of sinners, many things in this|if he takes a passing glance at every publish- 
offence with unreasonable severity ; Se world are more improbable than that he should | er’s window, print-shop, and book-stall ; if he 
bad words to the cab-driver who has — be Old Humphrey. looks round occasionally, like one longing for 
the mud over his clean stockings ; or kicking| If you ever observe a thoughtful person, | an opportunity of doing a kind action; if he 


the porter who has accidentally knocked offjsomewhat stricken in years, after talking 
his hat with his burden ; you may conclude to 
a certainty, that, whoever he may be, he is 
not Old Humphrey. 

If you notice a fat, comely-looking man, 
with a red face; dressed in a black coat and 
white waistcoat, sitting at a city feast, either 
at the Guildhall, or the Mansion House, 
though he may be a good sort of a man in the 
main, you will be wrong, if you imagine him 
to be Old Humphrey. 

If you see a testy old gentleman striding 
away from a poor woman who has fallen 
down in a fit; or shoving a poor country- 
looking lad from the causeway for walking on 
the wrong side; or kicking a blind beggar’s 
dog from under his feet, you must have strange 
notions of human character if you suspect him 


a weary and meanly dressed traveller, or 
turning out of the turnpike road, and leaning 


sun; or gazing on the tall elm trees with an 
expression of admiration ; or following with 
his eyes the green-bodied dragon-fly, as he 
lightly skims over the surface of the rippling 


porings with interest, over a foxglove, a 
thistle, a daisy, a sere-leaf, a lady-bird, 
“ toad, frog, newt, nettle-top, or dandelion ;” 
if, ever and anon, he looks up, amid his specu- 
lations, to the clear bright sky with an ex- 
pression of reverence and thankfulness, you 
have very good grounds for supposing him to 
be Old Humphrey. 

If, in any village church-yard, not more 


with, and putting something into the hands of 





pulls out an old pocket-book, and smiles while 
he notes down a sudden thought, or makes a 
record of something that has engaged his at- 
tention; and if, as you pass by, your eye 


over a gate to admire the glory of the setting | catches on the corner of his paper, an oval 


flourish round the words, “ For the Visiter,”* 
turn round, go up to him at once, hold out 
your hand, and while you give him a hearty 
shake, look him up in the face, and tell him, 


brook; or sitting by the side of a ditch, | though you never set eyes on him before, that 


you are quite positive he can be no other per- 
son in the world than Old Humphrey. 


From the same. 
A few closing remarks of Old Humphrey. 


To me the thought is pleasant, that my 
homely observations may, possibly, be receiv- 
ed in a kindly spirit, and be instrumental, not 


to be Old Humphrey. 

’ If you find a man over-reaching another in 
a bargain; pinching and screwing an extra 
shilling from the wages of a poor workman ; 
circulating an evil report of his neighbour ; 
propagating a slander with industrious ill-na- 
ture ; or ridiculing the afflicted, that man can- 
not be Old Humphrey. 

No! no! The old gentleman has oddities, 
whimsicalities, and infirmities enough about 
him, but he is neither inclined to indulge 
much in luxury, nor to give pain to those 
around him. If he ever runs the point of his 
umbrella into the face vf the passer-by, or 


than twelve miles from London, you observe only in calling forth some of the best affec- 
an old gentleman poring over a time-worn | tions of the heart, but also in directing many 
grave-stone, stocking up the grass with the|a worn and weary spirit where true joys are 
end of his walking-stick, to get at the date;|alone to be found. Alas! we are poor pur- 
if he muses over some lowly green hillock! blind mortals, and oftentimes fill up our minds 
in the unfrequented part of the burial-ground, | with vain desires never to be realized. I must 
longer than at the beautiful sarcophagus, | leave the matter to unfold itself. It becomes 
or the costly mausoleum, with the hatch-|me now, however, to take a glance at the 
ment sculptured on its side; keep your eyes| course I have pursued, and honestly to con- 
on him, he is not half so likely to be the| fess some of my manifold infirmities. 
es by of London, as he is to be Old 

umphrey. * A periodical in whi 

lf you meet an ancient man, with a kind- | first appeared. pay ee ee 





























































410 THE FRIEND. 


It would be a strange thing if amy one could 
express his opinions, as freely as | am accus- 
tomed to express mine, without, now and 
then, offending the prepossessions or prejudi- 
ces of his friends: how far my trespasses ex- 
tend in this particular it might be hard to say ; 
but if I knew that any remark of mine had 
ever called forth an angry feeling, or ruffled 
the temper of any one of my readers reck- 
lessly, thoughtlessly, or without having their 
good in view, it would be to me a source of 
very bitter regret. 

lt would hardly become an old man, who, 
in his experience with the world, has seen so 
much of the blessedness of a virtuous course, 
and the misery of evil ways, to be backward 
in reproving evil even in the thing in which 
he himself is faulty. Often have I, with un- 
sparing hand, drawn a bow at a venture, to 
strike another’s faults, when the shaft might, 
with equal justice, have been directed against 
my own; indeed, a sense of my own failings 
has often dictated my advice to others. 

But not content with waging warfare against 
actual sin, I have often taken an arrow from 
my quiver to urge it home against bad 
habits, churlish dispositions, and thoughtless 
behaviour ; in doing this, I may, at times, 
have been a little severe, but we have all 
something to forgive, and you must for- 
give me. 

With shame, also, I acknowledge a dispo- 
sition to prate about myself, which 1 fear is 
too common among old folks. I have said 
more of myself than I ought to have said, and 
thought more highly of myself than I ought 
tothink. This is pitiful pride in an old man 
who ought to know, and, indeed, does know, 
the worthlessness of all his productions, and 
that in his best estate he is altogether vanity. 

There is yet another failing that all must 
have observed in me, a bad habit of passing 
too suddenly from the grave to the gay, from 
the lively to the severe. The natural buoy- 
ancy of my thoughts renders me continually 
liable to this infirmity : let my friends lay hold 
on what is solid in my remarks, and forgive 
any thing like levity. . 

These are failings in Old Humphrey, but 
the worst of all his faults is yet to be named, 
and that is, that he has not, in a straightfor- 
ward, right-on course, more constantly dwelt 
on spiritual subjects ; he has beat about the 
bush, too often contenting himself with an 
occasional allusion to godliness. Few and far 
between have been his earnest appeals to 
your consciences in spiritual affairs: he has 
followed the will-o’-the-wisps of his own imagi- 
nation ; and has been too much like the ther- 
mometer, that accommodates itself to the 
temperature of the atmosphere that surrounds 
it. Oh, for a godly sincerity, an uncompro- 
mising integrity in all things ! ‘ 

Now I am about to take my leave, a sense 
of my deficiencies oppresses me. I could 
blush to think of the little that 1 have done, 
where I ought to have done much: of the 
lightness of my language, where it ought to 
have been weighty! I feel at this moment 
that an old man has no business to amuse him- 
self in blowing bubbles, and balancing straws, 
when all the best energies of his heart and 


soul are not enough to enable him to dis- 
charge his duty. Pass by, then, all that you 
have found in me undeserving of regard, my 
censurable pride, and my foolish levity, and 
if my pen has ever been that of a ready 
writer in Divine things; if ever a single 
sentence has escaped me, adapted to make 
you wiser and better, let it not be forgotten. 

In the midst of all my errors and light- 
heartedness, I have that abiding conviction of 
the goodness of God, and that love for the 
Redeemer in my heart, which I would not be 
deprived of for all that this world has to 
bestow. Come, then, let us strive together, 
running the race that is set before us with 
increased alacrity, in the service of our com- 
mon Master. Let us cling more closely to 
the cross of Christ, and seek more earnestly 
for the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, that, purged from worldly dross, we may 
be made meet to be partakers of the glorious 
inheritance prepared for God’s people, through 
Him who has loved us, and given himself for 
us, and died for us, that we might live for- 
ever. ‘ Finally, brethren, farewell! be per- 
fect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live 
in peace, and the God of love and peace shall 
be with you.” 























































TURKISH SCHOOL. 
Extract from a letter from Bujukdere. 


“I was walking with two friends along the 
main-street of one of the adjacent villages, 
when a confused murmur of voices drew my 
attention. I found that it proceeded from a 
mosque immediately at our elbow, and upon 
inquiring whether we might venture to go in, 
——for no stranger is allowed to enter a ‘Turk- 
ish mosque without express permission, I was 
answered in the affirmative. Following the 
direction from which the noise proceeded, we 
mounted a flight of steps, and instead of find- 
ing ourselves launched into a place of worship, 
we discovered that we had made our way into 
a roomy apartment, containing tables near the 
walls, at which a number of ‘Turkish boys of 
all ages were posted with book in hand. It 
proved to be the village school ; and scarcely 
a better one, as I afterwards learnt, is to be 
met with in Constantinople itself. Jn one 
corner of the apartment we observed the mas- 
ter reclining upon a decent carpet ; he was an 
old mullah, or ecclesiastic with an enormous 
turban on his head, a long grey beard, yellow 
kaftan, and legs crossed in the true Turkish 
fashion. His left hand held a long pipe, which 
he was smoking ; and his right lay quietly in 
his lap, except that it was now and then agi- 
tated by a fidgetty motion, as if something 
particular affected its owner. On his left, 
we remarked a bag of tobacco, and in front of 
him a ponderous tome, probably the Koran ; 
while an enormously long bamboo cane, which 
reached from the floor to the ceiling, stood 
against the wall on his right hand. He saluted 
us on our entrance with a nod of the head, but 
did not rise from his seat, or suffer his mouth 
to part for an instant from his pipe. The score 
and a half of urchins who were standing or 
kneeling, as their size required them, behind 
the tables, with carpets for their feet, were 














































































































a tae lingue, 


escape its cruel length. 


———————— 


momentarily drawn off from their tasks by our 
appearance ; but an involuntary glance at their 


master’s brow, or perhaps some warning from 


the fingers of his right hand, which had not 


moved from his lap, set them all to work 


again. They appeared to be learning to read, 
and had certainly made considerable progress, 
as there was no spelling going on. 


All were 
reading rapidly, and as each of them was 
reading aloud, and none the same matter, I 
leave you to conceive the noise and confusion 


of tongues that filled the room. The bigger 


boys, or rather the wiser ones, (for there were 


several little fellows among them,) seemed to 
act as under-masters: for they were not read- 


ing, like the rest of their comrades, but were 
hearing and correcting them, and this not 
merely by word of mouth, but with the assist- 


ance of certain very unceremonious boxes on 


the ear. One diminutive urchin, in particu- 
lar, who was quick as lightning, in correcting 
made no scruple of doubling 


his Lilliputian fists, and directing them, might 


and main, at the face of a huge and seemingly 


incorrigible dunce, with whom he was playing 
the part of monitor ; reckless, by the way, on 
what his blows fell, whether the giant’s nose 
or his neighbour’s. Throughout~the whole 


scene, the pedagogue in the corner lay quietly 
smoking his pipe on his carpet, as if he had 


not a limb to move. One of my companions, 
who had a quantity of burnt almonds in his 
pocket, in a fit of mischief, suddenly let them 
loose in the middle of the room. It was di- 
verting to see the rout which ensued: moni- 
tors and scholars with one accord dropped 
their books out of their fingers, and gave 


chase to the prey; and the whole lot would 


have been devoured in a trice, had not the old 
mullah’s fingers found their way nimbly to the 
bamboo-cane, and withost costing him the 
pains of uncrossing his legs, or even displacing 
his darling pipe, he belaboured the poor boys’ 
backs with it in every direction; for there 
was not a corner of the room which could 
All ran back to their 
posts as if Jack Ketch had been at their heels, 


and we ourselves took to our heels and made 
a rapid exit into the street.” 
the model of a Turkish school before you.— 


You have here 


From the Journal of Education, No. xviii. 


—_— 
For “ The Friend.” 
NOTES ON INSECTS.---NO. 6. 
ANTs. 


About the middle of the Seventh month, I 
met with a colony of ants of a different species 
from any that,have been described in the pres 
vious numbers of the “ Notes :” they were of 
a medium size, of a red or brown colour, and, 
in some respects, their habits were different 
from any that | had previously noticed. They 
did not travel at random in search of food as 
some others do; but had constructed regular 
walks or tunnels, partly excavated, or arched 
over with small pieces of sticks, bark, or 
leaves, &c., along which they were passing in 
considerable numbers. In tracing the main 
route, I found that there were several lateral 
branches extending in different directions, 
leading to the trees or bushes, where the ants 
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THE FRIEND. 4ll 


resorted, to obtain food from the aphides, of | They were situated on the top, and south side| return to the surface, whenever he disappears 
which they had no less than five Jifferent}of an elevated piece of woodland. These) The other varieties of whales, seldom or never 
kinds, feeding upon different sorts of trees. | ant-hills were the largest I have ever seen; remain beneath the surface of the water as long 

I was much interested in observing the|some of them were two feet six inches in as the sperm whale. The habit of “ breech- 
care and concern the ants manifested for these | height, and from ten to fifteen feet in circum-|ing,” or throwing himself out of water, and 
insects, and the expedients they resorted to, in| ference at the base. Upon opening one of of “ turning flukes,” or vibrating his tail in 
order to preserve them from rival ants, as/| these hills, I found it contained a great num- the air as he descends, are other peculiarities 
well as their natural enemies. I noticed they | ber of galleries, or avenues, along which ants found more frequent in this variety than in 
were very industriously engaged in collecting; were moving in great numbers. ‘These any other. From these characteristics, as 
small pieces of sticks, bark and leaves to-| mounds seemed to have been formed, by re-| well as from others that might be mentioned, 
gether, and placing them around the foot of| moving the earth from below, and placing it the experienced whaler can readily distin- 
the trees and bushes containing these aphides,|on the outside. There were about forty of|guish the sperm whale, even when at the 
thus forming a kind of tube or enclosure | these ant-hills on a space of ground not ex-|distance of many miles, which was astonish- 
several inches in height; they had also con-| ceeding two acres, and some of them were ing to me, when I could scarcely see any thing 
structed arches over the rvots of one of the | within a few yards of each other. They were |at all. 
trees, which were nearly on a level with the| inhabited by a species of ants of a medina The sperm whale is a much more valuable 
surface of the ground, with the same materials. | size, of a red or brown colour, very similar to prize to his captors than any other variety. 
Upon examining these enclosures and arches, | those last described. They were very busy |All the oil tried out from his blubber, con- 
I found that they contained aphides, which| feeding from the aphides, on the oaks, of tains a certain proportion of spermaceti, while 
were surrounded by ants; whether the ants/ which there were a large number. I never |the “ head matter” is almost pure spermaceti. 
had placed them there, or whether they had | before witnessed such a collection of ants, the| At the completion of the voyage, the oil is 
selected this situation of their own accord, [| ground and trees were almost alive with drawn from the casks, and after a process of 
am unable to say; but I have observed the|them ; on going under one of the small oaks, | boiling and cooling, it is put into vats, which 
ants carrying them from one part of the tree| and looking up, the branches and leaves ap-|detain the spermaceti mixed with oil, a yel- 
to another, and when [ have removed them| peared nearly covered with ants. Taking|lowish viscous substance. ‘This is put into 
from the tree, and placed them among the | out my watch, and counting the number that| strong canvass bags, and subjected to a screw 
ants at work at the foot, they have assisted | passed up the tree in a minute, I found that, press, and afterwards to the tremendous pres- 
them in regaining their situation on the tree.|the number was seventy-five, making four| sure of the hydraulic engine, when the oily 

One of the trees (a beech) had a cavity on | thousand and five hundred in an hour. matter is expelled, and leaves the spermaceti 



















































one side of the trunk, extending about two| Chester County, Ninth mo., 1842. in hard concrete masses, which after boiling 
feet from the ground, which the ants had with potash and purifying, is moulded into 
arched over in a very ingenious manner with VARIETIES OF THE WHALE. those beautiful candles, which vie with our 


small pieces of bark, and leaves, &c., in 
which they had secured a portion of their 
stock of aphides. These enclosures commu- 
nicated with the excavated roads which led to 
the nest, which was located in a log that was 
partly decayed. 

The nest was constructed by removing 
portions of the decayed substance, and leaving 
that which was of a firmer texture, thus form- 
ing numerous cells and cavities, in which they 
had a large quantity of larva. 

This species of ants appears to be of a mi- 
gratory character. Having disturbed them 
to ascertain whether the colony was numer- 
ous, I found them on the following day busily 
engaged in carrying away the larva, d&c. ; and, 
in some instances, ants, which appeared to be 
as large and as able to travel, as those that 
carried them. In following the train, I found 
that they were migrating to a new settlement, 
which was situated about ten yards distant 
among some large stones. They were three 
or four days employed in removing to their 
new abode ; since which time they have been 
very industriously engaged in removing the 
earth from under some of the large stones, 
where they have deposited their larva, &c., 
also in collecting small pieces of leaves, &c., 
and placing them around the edges of the 

stones. 

About the same time that I witnessed this 
colony migrating, I met with another of the 
same species in the-act of removing to a new 
settlement; and upon tracing them, I found 
that the place which they were leaving, was 
about one hundred yards distant from that 
where they were about to take up their 
abode. 

Being informed that there were some ant- 
hills a few miles distant, I went to see them. 


| gas lights in brilliancy. 

The origin of ambergris, once pronounced 
to be the “ occultum nature,” which for many 

We will now endeavour to give a slight' years puzzled the speculations of philosophers, 
sketch of the distinguishing characteristics of | was at length satisfactorily determined by some 
the sperm whale, which show clearly that he | Nantucket whalers, “ who, in cutting up a sper- 
belongs to a variety of cetacea entirely ho-|maceti bull whale, found accidentally in him 
mogeneous. There are five different varieties,;about 20 pounds weight, more or less, of that 
of whales, commonly known to whalers, pre-| drug, after which, they and other such fisher- 
eminent among which, is the cachalot or, men became very curious in searching all such 
sperm whale, whose value, upon a fair com-| whales they killed.” Ambergris is nothing 
parison, is about treble that of any other va-| more than the indurated faeces of the sperm 
riety. whale, caused by disease in the organs of 

The sperm whale, (physeter macercepha- | digestion in which the substance takes its ori- 
lus,) is a deep sea whale, that is, he is rarely | gin, enlarging and hardening gradually, caus- 
found in green water, and in his migrations,|ing great distress to the poor animal, whose 
he never wanders off into the Frigid Zones,| sickly appearance indicates that this valuable 
where innumerable herds of cetacea congre-|drug or perfume is lodged in his intestines. 
gate. His favourite haunts lie within the|“‘ The use of ambergris in Europe,” says 
tropics, or not far from their borders, where) Brande, “is now nearly confined to perfu- 
the “ squid” (sepia octopus) upon which he|mery, though it was formerly used in medi- 
feeds, seem to be most abundant, and grow to|cine by many eminent physicians. In Asia, 
the largest size. ‘The sperm whale, as I have| and part of Africa, ambergris is not only used 
before remarked, upon a former page, is arm-|as a medicine and perfume, but considerable 
ed with teeth in the lower jaw, slightly curved | use is also made of it in cooking, by adding it 
inwards for the holding of his prey. His| to several dishes as a spice. A great quan- 
spiracle, or ‘‘ spout-hole,” is in the upper) tity of it also is constantly bought by the pil- 
angle of his head, and the air when ejected | grims who travel to Mecca, probably to offer 
from the lungs, is blown forwards, condensing |it there, and to make use of it in fumigations 
in a large white jet, resembling a puff of|in the same manner as frankincense is used in 
steam, instead of the thin perpendicular jet) catholic countries.” 
thrown up by the other varieties of whales.| Masses of ambergris are often thrown up 
The regularity and number of his spouts are | by the diseased sperm whale in his convulsive 
distinguishing characteristics, and it is re-|agonies, when struck with the harpoon, and 
markable how exact in point of time are the|are found floating upon the surface of the 
intervals elapsing between each spout. When|ocean. One of the sailors told me that he 
he descends again to the depths of the ocean, | once picked up a floating piece, which he sold 
the time that passes before his re-appearance, | for twenty dollars, after reaching home. It is 
is carefully noted by the whaler, which en-|of a yellowish brown colour, with numerous 
ables him to calculate with accuracy his|dark spots in it, which are the bills or beaks 


From “ Incidents of a Whaling Voyage.” By 
Francis Attyn Otmsrep. 


THE FRIEND. 


of the squid upon which the animal feeds ; | never “ breaches” or throws himself out of 
when heated, a fragrant odor is exhaled, | water, and by the attentive listener, when this 
which, like the perfume of musk, is highly whale blows, a sound is heard, like a heavy | 
grateful to some persons, but exceedingly dis- sigh succeeding it, called by whalers the | 
agreeable to others. |“ draw back.” ‘This variety yields but little 

The right whale, (balaena mysticetus,) is| oil, and this circumstance, together with the 
found most abundantly in the Arctic seas, upon |extreme hazard of attacking him, give him 
the banks of Brazil down as far as Cape Horn, carte blanche to rove wherever he chooses. 
and in that latitude all over the world, par-| An instance of an attack upon a fin back whale 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of islands.|has been narrated to me by an eye witness. | 
Though of such an enormous size as to yield) The moment the iron was hurled into the 
in some instances of individuals found in the | whale, he darted off with the velocity of light- 
Northern seas, over two hundred barrels of | ning, taking the line instantly out of the boat, 
oil, he feeds upon the most minute animalculz, | which the men were afraid to turn round the 
some varieties of which are almost micros-|loggerhead to oppose his impetuous course, 
copic. Adapted to this mode of procuring |and with the foaming waves parted on each | 








subsistence, he has a peculiar construction of 
the mouth, which is an immense cavity, con- 
taining a tongue yielding, in many instances, 
over six barrels of oil. ‘The whalebone, such 
as we see in the construction of umbrellas, and 
which the ladies make use of for various pur- 
poses, better known to themselves than to me, 
is set in thick slabs upon the upper jaw, having 
long and slender fibrous fringes upon the edges, 
by means of which, when the jaws are closed, 
the water engulfed by the animal while feed- 
ing, is strained through, leaving the animal- 
cule behind. All whalers are agreed, that if 
Jonah was swallowed by any of the cetaceous 
family, the right whale, par excellence, was 
selected for the honour of “ receiving a pro- 
phet.” To satisfy the wants of this immense 
animal, what myriads upon myriads of ani- 
malculze must swarm in those artic regions ! 
Captain Scoresby made some attempt to esti- 
mate their numbers in a given space, but find- 
ing the calculations burdensome from the size 
of the arithmetical numbers, he indicates their 
inconceivable extent, by observing, that “eigh- 
ty thousand men would be employed during 
the period elapsed since the creation of the 
world in counting two square miles of them.” 
The right whales frequenting the coasts of 
Brazil, and the Southern oceans, feed upon 
“ shrimp” animalcule of a blood red colour, 
which sometimes make their appearance in 
such vast numbers as to give to the waters a 
crimson hue. The shape of the right whale 
differs much from that of the cachalot. He is 
larger round in proportion, having no hump 
upon his back, but is provided with longer and 
wider side fins. His spiracle is situated some 
distance from the extremity of the snout upon 
the top of his head, and his spout issues in a 
thin forked stream to a greater height, and at 
less regular intervals, than is the case with 
the cachalot. 

Ships fitted out for a voyage after right 
whale oil, are regarded as inferior to sperm 
whalers; they return home much sooner, 
however, full of oil, which is applied to va- 
rious purposes of the arts, but is a poor sub- 
stitute for sperm oil in our lamps. 

The jin back whale is found all over the 
ocean. As his name implies, he has a large 
thin fin upon his back; he has also a long 
projecting snout, from the back part of which 
his spout issues in a broad white jet, like that 
of the sperm whale, a source often of con- 
siderable perplexity to the sperm whaler. As 
a distinguished characteristic, however, he 








side of his furious track, he disappeared 
beyond the horizon before two minutes had 
elapsed ! 

The hump back whale resembles the fin 
back variety, but in place of the fin upon his 


lot. His spout issues in two perpendicular 
shafts like that of the right whale, and with 
considerable regularity, which circumstances 
together with his habit of “ breaching” fre- 
quently, a la cachalot, are sometimes perplex- 
ing to the sperm whaler. The hump back is 
not so often hunted as the other varieties by 
the whaler. He has two long side fins which 
he throws around with great fury as he rolls 
over and over in his dying agonies. His 
favourite haunt appears to be in the green 
water upon the western coast of South Ameri- 
ca, where he feeds upon the animalcule that 
crowd those seas, for which in common with 
the fin back, he is provided with an apparatus 
like that of the right whale; the slabs of 
baleen, (whale-bone,) in the two varieties 
mentioned, are said however to be shorter 
than in the balaena mysticetus. ‘One eve- 
ning, while we were on the coast of Peru,” 
(said a friend of mine as he was giving me 
the particulars of a voyage he had once 
taken,) “‘ we lay becalmed in a fog, near sun- 
set, when our little schooner was suddenly 
surrounded by a large school of hump back 
whales, that commenced “ breaching” close 
along side of us, raising as it seemed directly 
under our little craft, and throwing their im- 
mense bodies out of the water ; not reflecting 
that what was sport to them might be death 
tous. Ina half an hour we lost sight of our 
unwelcome visiters, during which time we 
were in a state of terror and alarm, lest they 
should dash us to pieces in their boisterous 
gambols.” 

There are many other varieties of cetacea 
which are hunted for their oil, but a consider- 
ation of them would be tedious, if what I have 
already advanced has not proved to be so, and 
I pass by them in silence. 

To form any definite idea of objects we have 
not seen, whose dimensions are given, we must 
do so by comparison with the size of objects 
familiar to us. It appears, as far as I have 
been able to gather from various sources, that 
the sperm whale is unrivalled in magnitude in 
animated nature, and that the dimensions of 
the antediluvian monsters, ascertained with 
sufficient definiteness from their organic re- 
mains, are transcended by the vastness of their 





back, he has a hump like that of the cacha- | 

















successors. The fin back sometimes attains to 
an enormous size, but is usually inferior to the 
other varieties in magnitude. ‘The right whale 
holds the second place ; * of three hundred and 
twenty-two individuals of this species,” (says 
Scoresby,) “the largest we ever measured 
was fifty-eight feet in length.” Right whales 
are sometimes found of dimensions so vast as 
to yield over two hundred barrels of oil. Ac- 
counts have lately been received of their 
having made their appearance in the north 
Pacific, north of latitude 40°, in great num- 
bers, and of enormous dimensions, so that 
some sperm whalers have given up the pur- 
suit of their peculiar game upon the “ Japan 
cruising grounds,” and have commenced hunt- 
ing the right whale. A few captures of whales, 
each making two hundred barrels of oil, would 
soon fill up a ship carrying twenty six hun- 
dred barrels, the average capacity of whalers, 
and the successful voyager would be making 
his way home before the year has expired, 
instead of being doomed to cruise about all 
over the ocean for three or four years after a 
more valuable, but less certain cargo. 

But the sperm whale is the mightiest of the 
monsters of the deep. Beale, in his highly 
interesting account of the Sperm W hale Fish- 
ery, mentions an instance of the capture of a 
male cachalot that measured about eighty- 
our feet in length. The dimensions of the 
largest elephants seldom exceed sixteen feet 
in length, fourteen feet in height, and eight 
feet in diameter; what an enormous bulk 
must this whale have, to be more than five 
times as large as the elephant, the “ ingens 
bellua,” with whose unexpected presence and 
vastness, Pyrrhus endeavoured to terrify the 
intrepid Fabricius !* 

Though ordinarily of a peaceful and slug- 
glish disposition, yet the sperm whale may be 
roused to fury, and the conflicts of two large 
bulls is described as terrific in the extreme. 
They rush together with a tremendous shock, 
lashing the sea into foam in the fury of the 
onset, and grasp each his adversary in his 
formidable jaws, while with their bodies 
thrown high out of water, and writhing with 
convulsive efforts, and their broad flukes vi- 
brating with rage, they present a sublime 
spectacle to the beholder. The marks of 
their teeth upon the head of their opponent 
are indelible, and have the appearance of ul- 
cerous sores. 

The loss of the whaler Essex, of Nan- 
tucket, is one of the most remarkable in the 
history of the Sperm Whale Fishery. A 
narrative of that event by Owen Chase, mate 
of the ship, gives a vivid description of that 
terrific catastrophe. “ I observed,” (says he,) 
“‘a very large spermaceti whale, as well as I 
could judge, about eighty-five feet in length. 
He broke water about twenty rods off our 
weather bow, and was lying quietly with his 
head in a direction for the ship. He spouted 
two or three times, and then disappeared. In 
less than three seconds, he came up again, 
about the length of the ship off, and made 





* It is a singular fact, that the male cachalot greatly 
exceeds the female in magnitude, while in the right 
whale variety the case is reversed. 
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directly for us, at the rate of about three 
knots. The ship was then going with about 
the same velocity. .His appearance and atti- 
tude gave us at™first no alarm; but while I 
stood watching his movements, and observing 
him but a ship’s length off, coming dowa for 
us with great celerity, I involuntarily ordered 
the boy at the helm to put it hard up, intend- 
ing to sheer off and avoid him. The words 
were scarcely out of my mouth before he 
came down upon us at full speed, and struck 
the ship’ with his head just forward of the 
forechains. He gave us such an appalling 
and tremendous jar, as nearly threw us all on 
our faces. The ship brought up as suddenly 
and violently as if she had struck a rock, and 
trembled for a few minutes like a leaf. We 
looked at each other in perfect amazement, 
deprived almost of the power of speech. 
Many minutes elapsed before we were able to 
realize the dreadful accident, during which 
time he passed under the ship, grazing her 
keel as he went along, cate up alongside her 
to leeward, and lay on the top of the water, 
apparently stunned with the violence of the 
blow, for the space of a minute. He then 
suddenly started off in a direction to leeward. 
After a few moments reflection, and recover- 
ing in some measure from the consternation 
that had seized us, I of course concluded that 
he had stove a hole in the ship, and that it 
would be necessary to set the pumps agoing. 
Accordingly they were rigged, but had not been 
in operation more than one minute, before I 
perceived the head of the ship to be gradually 
settling down in the water. I then ordered 
the signal to be set for the other boats—at 
that time in pursuit of whales—which I had 
scarcely despatched, before I again discovered 
the whale apparently-in convulsions, on the 
top of the water, about one hundred rods to 
leeward. He was enveloped in the foam, that 
his continued and violent threshing about in 
the water had created around him, and I could 
distinctly see him smite his jaws together as 
if distracted with rage and fury. He remain- 
ed a short time in this situation, and then 
started off with great velocity across the bows 
of the ship to windward. By this time, the 
ship had settled down a considerable distance 
in the water, and I gave her up as lost. I, 
however, ordered the pumps to be kept con- 
stantly going, and endeavoured to collect my 
thoughts for the occasion. I turned to the 
boats, two of which we then had with the ship, 
with an intention of clearing them away, and 


getting all things ready to embark in them, if 


there should be no other resource left. While 
my attention was thus engaged for a moment, 
I was roused by the cry of the man at the 
hatchway, ‘ Here he is—he is making for us 
again!’ I turned round, and saw the whale 
about one hundred rods directly ahead of us, 
coming down with apparently twice his ordi- 
nary speed, and to me it appeared with ten- 
fold fury and vengeance in his aspect. The 
surf flew in all directions, and his course 
towards us was marked by a white foam of a 
rod in width, which he made with a contin’al 
violent threshing of his tail. His head was 
about half out of water, and in that way he 
came upon, and again struck the ship. I was 
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in hopes, when I descried him making for us, | invariably made in this way; and where the 
that by putting the ship away immediately, 1 example has been followed by others, it has 
should be able to cross the line of his approach | rarely failed of success. If any, however, 
before he could get up to us, and thus avoid, | doubt the propriety of washing butter, they 
what I knew, if he should strike us again, | may use any method they choose, provided 
would be our inevitable destruction. 1! called|the milk is separated perfectly. Perfectly 


out to the helmsman, ‘ hard up,’ but she had | free from the substance that causes it to as- 
pe the putrid taste of bad butter, it may be 


not fallen off more than a point before we 

took the second shock. I should judge the| kept with almost as much ease as tallow. 
speed of the ship at this time, to have been | Solidity in packing, clean, sweet vessels, and 
about three knots, and that of the whale about | a low temperature, will insure its keeping for 
six. He struck her to windward, directly|any reasonable time. Let no one expect 
under the cat-head, and completely stove in| good butter, however, so long as coarse im- 


her bows. He passed under the ship again, | pure salt is used, or a particle of the butter- 





went off to leeward, and we saw no more of | 
him.” 

This dreadful disaster occurred near the 
equator, at the distance of a thousand miles 
from land. With the scanty provisions and 
equipments they could save from the founder- 
ing wreck, twenty men embarked in three 
slender whale-boats upon the mighty ocean | 
to buffet its surging billows, with the desper- 
ate chance of being picked up by some cruiser 
before reaching land, which lay at such a dis- 
tance, as almost to forbid a rational hope of 
success. One boat was never heard of after- 
wards, and was probably lost; with a fate 
scarcely more enviable, the crews of the others, 
experiencing the extremest misery that hu- 
man nature can endure, were picked up at 
sea by different ships, nearly two thousand | 
miles from the scene of the disaster. So 
horrible was their situation, that they were 
forced to draw lots to decide which of their 
number should be killed to appease the cor- 
roding pangs of hunger. 

‘** There have been other instances of ship- 
wreck, caused by the shock of these leviathans. 
In 1807, the ship ‘ Union,’ of Nantucket, Cap- 
tain Gardner, was totally lost between Nan- 
tucket and. the Azores, by a similar concus- 
sion. But no other instance is known, in 
which the mischief is supposed to have been 
malignantly designed by the assailant, and 
the most experienced whalers believe that 
even in this case, the attack was not inten- 
tional. Mr. Chase, however, could not be 
persuaded to think so. He says, that all he 
saw produced on his mind the impression of 
decided and calculating mischief on the part 
of this maddened leviathan.” —( North Ameri- 
can Review.) 





milk is allowed to remain in it.—Domestic 


Annals of Butter. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE COLOUR OF TRUTH. 
From the German of Sophia Brentano. 
I know of a colour of beauty untold ;— 
I value it higher than silver or gold ;— 
I long for its hue on my inner attire ;— 
*Tis the colour of ‘Truth that I so much admire. 


The rose blooms in loveliness, fragrant and bright ; 
Yet its tintings soon wither, and tade from the sight ; 
Though loved by all gazers, though dear to all hearts, 
Its grace inexpressible early departs. 


Bright blue beaming soft from the arch of the sky, 
A fair type of constancy seems to the eye ; 

Yet dimming the ether rolls many a cloud, 

And Sorrow, the fair hues of faithfulness shroud. 


Snow, pure as the sun-beams which on it are cast, 
The colour of Innocence, long cannot last ; 

For earth-spots that sully its beauty it gains, 

And Envy the white robe of Innocence stains. 


When spring airs breathe warmly, when nature spreads 
round 

Her new suit of beauty, Hope’s colour is found: 

As withers the green leaves, soon touched by decay, 

So dieth Hope’s verdure, and passeth away. 


Bat Truth is eternal, untarnished and bright, 
She burns as the sun with unqaenchable light ; 
Her glory, her beauty, how holy the rays! 

e dazzled beholders still wonder and gaze ! 


*Tis a colour, a radiance which all may admire; 
Yes, Truth’s holy image is pure as the fire, 

It glitters in glory, it fades not away, 

Eternity never one tint shall decay. 


The sun turns upon it his glances of flame; 

The storm pours in torrents, yet leaves it the same ; 
With ardour untiring, I seek for it now, 

To colour each thought, and to brighten my brow. 


An Example for Others.—The editor of 
the Newburyport Herald says, he saw a hand- 
some building in Rowley, Mass., the other 


Butter.—The great point in making good| day, and knowing the masons, happened to 


butter, and that which will keep, is the free-| ask who it was for. 


ing it from all buttermilk ; and if every thing 
else is well done, if this point is overlooked, 
good butter is impossible for any length of 
time. The mixture of milk in any degree 
with the butter, is sure to produce an unpleas- 
ant taste to the butter; and the entire free- 
dom from this constitutes the grand secret of 
making good butter. There are many who 
think washing butter with water incompatible 
with retaining the rich flavour; but if the 
water is cold and pure, it is scarcely possible 
any thing should be washed away, the butter- 
milk which destroys the flavour of all butter 
excepted. Besides, the best butter in the 
world, and that which in all markets com- 
mands the best price, viz. Dutch butter, is 


He was informed that it 
was for two factory girls, sisters, who worked 
in the factories at that place, and were build- 
ing this house out of their earnings. Thus, 
while the idle, the careless, and the dissipated 
have been wasting their substance, and the 
cry of hard times and poverty has been re- 
sounding in half the habitations of the land, 
these girls have illustrated the truth, that 
“ the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 


Love labour : for if thou dost not want it 
for food, thou mayest for physic. It is whole- 
some for thy body, and good for thy mind. It 
prevents the fruits of idleness, which many 
times comes of nothing to do, and leads too 
many to do what is worse than nothing, 
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call, we are converted from darkness to light, Him to accomplish in their minds the great 


Mary Dudley to the French Prisoners. and from the power of satan unto God. He | work of transformation. His name was called 
causes us to feel that it is sin and corruption | Jesus, because He should save His people 

In the year 1794, Mary Dudley performed | which separates us from Him; and, if we|from their sins, not in them; so that, not- 
some religious service in the county of Cork, | faithfully attend to the guidance of His Holy | withstanding all that Curisr Jesus has done 
Ireland, in the course of which she held sever-| Spirit, we come to experience the bonds| and suffered for us, and that His love is offered 
al public meetings; mostly in places where|thereof to be broken in us, and know an | to us universally, we really know Him not, as 
none of the Society of Friends resided, and |introduction into the glorious liberty of His|a Saviour and Redeemer, but in proportion as 
their principles were but little known. Kin- | children. we are saved by Him from that evil which 
sale was of this description ; and a number - “Here is a privilege attainable even in| leads into transgression. As we submit to the 
French prisoners being confined there, she | your outward prison, where you may sing to| operation of that power which effects the one 
felt her mind brought under concern on their| the Lorp a new song, because He doth mar-| spiritual baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
account, and wrote the following letter, which | yelious things in and for you. ‘The great ene-|the floor of the heart is thoroughly cleansed, 
was translated into their language, and con-/ my uses every means to hinder this work, and|our lives and conyersation become such as 
veyed to them. It can scarcely fail being read | to chain the mind in the dungeon of transgres-| bring glory to Him who created man for this 
to advantage by any one :— sion, and plunge it deeper into sin and sorrow.| very purpose. May the convincing voice of 

He tempts the unwary (especially in situations | truth speak intelligibly to, and engrave these 
like yours) toseek a temporary relief inthings| most important subjects upon your hearts: 
which divert from inward reflection : the toss- | for surely the Lorp is at work by His judg- 
ed mind flies to one false refuge after another, | ments, as well as mercies ; and it is high time 
gaged me to pay a religious visit to Kinsale, | which do not afford the rest it seeks: but lead | for the people to learn His righteous law, that 
where, by the sorrowful effects of that spirit | gradually into a captivity that is, at length,|so His glorious promises may be accomplish- 
which causeth wars in the earth, you have |lamentably confirmed, and the enemy gets full|ed, and the ‘earth be filled with the know- 
been cast into prison, | found my mind drawn | possession of the fortress of the heart. Where-|ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
towards you, my dear brethren. as, had there been attention given to the cap- | sea.’ 

“ Your situation claims the sympathy and tain of the soul’s salvation, and obedience| ‘ May the peaceable spirit of Curist Jr- 
attention of those who, as they feel the influ-| yielded to His commands, the subtle adver-|svus and His pure government increase and 
ence of Divine love, are enabled to administer | sary would have been repelled in all his at-|spread, and the day hasten when, all being 
spiritual encouragement to others. Yourcir-|tacks, and prevented from obtaining the| gathered to His holy standard, ‘ nation shall 


For “ The Friend.” 








“ An address to the French Prisoners at Kins- 
ale. 


“ The love of the gospel having lately en- 












cumstances are extremely affecting ; you are | dominion. 


detained from your friends, and your native 
land : amongst strangers, and exposed to many 
difficulties. 


Ah! my dear friends, I want you 
to be enlisted under the glorious banner of 
Curist Jesus. I want you to be well discip- 
lined in the use of those weapons which are 


“ Yet when we consider the kindness of|not carnal, but mighty through God to the 


that good Providence, without whose sacred 
permission not a hair of our head falleth to 
the ground; when we recollect that He is 
omnipresent, watching continually over His 
creature man in every situation in life, there 
is surely encouragement for each of us to trust 
in Him, as a very present help in every time 
of need, as well as a refuge and strength in 
the day of trouble. 

“‘ My dear brethren, you may find Him in 
the prison as readily as if you were at liber- 
ty. He is with the poor as well as the rich ; 
for His abode is with the children of men. 
His temple is the human heart, and it is 
therein that the only altar is placed on which 
acceptable sacrifice is offered to Him. 

“ No outward obstruction need hinder us 


from finding Him an unfailing helper ; and as 


we turn the attention of our minds immedi- 


ately to Him, He proves Himself all-sufficient 
for us. Uh! how do I wish that every one 
of you may happily experience this to be the 
case. A few years since, I paid a religious 
visit to some parts of France, and I have com- 
fort in believing, that there are many in that 
country whoare in search of that which alone 
is permanently good; and being convinced 
that all the and doctrines of men 
fall short of procuring it for them, they have 
inquired, as some formerly did of the Mes- 
siah, ‘ Where dwellest thou?’ May all such 
wait for and accept the gracious answer, 
* Come and see.’ 

“ Be assured, dear prisoners, that as this 
invitation is followed, it will lead into liberty 
and enlargement from that state of thraldom 
wherein the human mind is bound with op- 
pressive chains. By submitting to the Lord’s 





pulling down of strong holds ; casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that ex- 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ. 

** Under the impressions of Divine love, a 
current of which I feel to flow towards you, I 
invite you to Him who reveals Himself in the 
secret of the heart—to His light—by which, 
alone, you can discover the need you have of 
Him, as the Saviour and Redeemer of your 
souls.) What a mercy it is, that, in this glo- 
rious gospel day, none need say, ‘ who shall 
ascend into heaven to bring Christ down from 
above, or who shall descend into the deep to 
bring up Christ again from the dead ; for the 
word is nigh thee,’ the eternal Word of life 


and power, inwardly manifested as a reprover 


for sin, and a teacher in the way of right- 
eousness. He knows what instruction our 
several states require, and dispenses it ac- 
cordingly ; affording sufficient strength to 
obey Him, and follow His sure direction. 
Now, how superior is this to all that man can 
do! How ineffectual are those remedies which 
human wisdom proposes, for the relief of the 
truly awakened mind! How inadequate to the 
radica! cure of that disease, which a departure 
from the Divine law has occasioned : thereby 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin. 
The Divine life in Adam was lost by trans- 
gression—and his posterity brought under the 
dominion of an evil seed, or enemy, from 
which we all have need of redemption as well 
as he had,‘ for as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive,’ all, who 
through faith in His holy power, experience 
the blessed effects of His coming, by suffering 















not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.’ 
us obstruct this gracious design by hardening 
our hearts against Him ; but let us submit to 


Oh! let none of 


His holy government, that we may experience 


an end put to sin, and righteousness establish- 
ed in the place thereof. Thus we shall, indi- 


vidually, know that Curisr Jesus is indeed 


come, not only as a Saviour universally, but as 


a Saviour and Redeemer in our hearts, and 
that He may proclaim everlasting victory 
over death, hell and the grave. 

“I am, in the love and sympathy of the 
gospel, your friend, 

“ Mary Dup.ey.” 
— 
For “ The Friend.” 

SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S LETTERS. 
The various letters of this eminent minis- 


ter of the gospel which we have read, have 
all possessed evident tokens of life. Whether 


long or short, the elaborate effort to relieve 


his mind in the quiet and leisure of his own 


chamber, or the hasty production of a scant 
portion of time taken from the period allotted 
to rest and refreshment in arduous travels, 
they carry the savour of Divine virtue with 
them, and have a tendency to quicken the 
seed of life in others. It is with great pleas- 
ure we have received the intelligence that a 
Friend in England is about publishing a 
volume of them, with a biographical sketch of 
his life. 

The original manuscript of a letter, written 
by Samuel Fothergill whilst in this country, 
is now lying before me, which contains mat- 
ter well calculated to awaken serious and 
solemn reflection in the minds of those, who 
have long sat as princes among the people, 
and gone forward as leaders of the flock, and 
captains in the armies of our Israel. Who 
that reads, but must feel with him in his 
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mournful exercises on account of the church; from our establishment. 


who but must sympathize in the difficulties 
and distresses which faithfulness to his Mas- 
ter brought upon him. It will hurt none of 
us to inquire whether the influence we possess 
is exerted for the true gathering of the Israel 
of God, and for the increase and dominion of 
the pure principle of life ; or whether, through 
our want of faithfulness, it may not be a bar- 
rier in the way of the exaltation of Truth, and 
to the consistent and dignified support of its 
doctrines and testimonies. 


Flushing, 26th Fifth mo., 1755. 


My dear Friend, Israel Pemberton :—Al- 
though a constant series of employment hath 
prevented my testifying my affectionate re- 
membrance of thee, and thy dear spouse, and 
children ; yet I can with great truth assure 
thee, you have been very frequently the com- 
panions of my thoughts. And though unfitted 
at present by deep poverty and leanness, from 
any beneficial correspondence, I can’t dismiss 
my dear and worthy companion, thy brother, 
without some token of affectionate regard, 
which I flatter myself is from the dictates of 
pure friendship, which I often feel is recip- 
rocal. 

I have been led since we parted into fre- 
quent and deep suffering, in the view and feel- 


ing sense of the church all along, which sits| inches thick, were brought and laid softly by | 


in the dust, and has on her mourning weeds, 


THE FRIEND. 

We started about | 
ten o’clock in the morning, and on our arrival 
at the house of mourning, found a pretty large | 
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For “ The Friend.” 
SECT OF DUHABERTZY. 


A friend has placed in our hands the fol- 


collection of men, women and children, seated | |owing, which we esteem an interesting sup- 
in groups round the house and yard; with) plementary account to that inserted in No. 


their long black hair hanging loosely down 
their backs, (a badge of mourning,) and a 
kettle of bean soup before each group. The 
corpse was laid on a board in the yard, near 
the house, under a muslin canopy, dressed in 
his grave-clothes, viz. the usual dress he wore, 
with one or more pieces of calico, a shawl, 
good new warm blanket, and muslin winding- 
sheet; all of which were wrapped so closely 
round the body that no part was to be seen, 
save the shroud. Previous to its being con- 
veyed to the grave, the head was uncovered, 
and the face washed and painted in Indian 
style, and the body sprinkled with tobacco 
powder. On the right side of the corpse lay 
a gun, and sundry articles belonging to the 
deceased ; and on his left sat his sister with a 
fly-brush in her hand ; and round the head lay 
a variety of articles, such as remnants of cali- 


.}co and ribbon, handkerchiefs, tobacco boxes, 


&c., presents from his friends; also, not less 
than a bushel basket of corn and wheat bread, 


and about the same quantity of meat, and| 


several large kettles of soup. About two 
o’clock r. M., six rough hewed boards, two 


the side of the corpse; and the men who 


—although there are a few who have kept their brought them repaired to the spot of inter- 


garments clean. But the lamentable defec- 
tion of those who would be thought the head, 
but are the tail,—Il mean the more advanced 


ment, which had been previously selected, a 


few rods from the house, and the sod removed | 


by his sister and another female relation with 


| Extract of a letter from 


in years, profession and station amongst the the hoe. After the men had dug about three 
people,—gives a painful prospect ; and a8 It 1S/ feet deep, the boards were brought and laid 
hard to lift up a hand against grey-hairs, my | in the grave, and after they were fitted to- 
progress has been more difficult and afflicting | ether, formed quite a snug coffin. The body, 


than I can express. However, I have to suspended on three saddle girths, was convey- 
acknowledge, with reverence, heavenly assist-| og to the grave by six men; and the under- 


ance has been at times helpfully near, to my | takers had a ribbon of red, blue and green 


full discharge and ease in my painful labour ;| pound their necks. 


though, I believe, I must traverse a second 
time some steps I have already trod. 


I intend a fuller account of myself from 
Rhode Island. 


the strong sense of love unfeigned, in which I 
salute thee and thine, and remain thy affec- 


tionate friend, 
Samvet Fornerctut. 


P. S.—Should be glad to hear often from 
thee. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BURIAL OF A YOUNG INDIAN. 


The following extract from a letter dated 
Eighth month 23d, 1842, from a friend re- 
siding among the Shawnee Indians, who are 
under the care of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
to a member of that meeting, it was thought 
would be interesting to the readers of “ The 


Friend,” as illustrative of some of the pecu-’ 


liar customs and ceremonies of that poor, 
despised, and down-trodden people. 

“On the 10th of last month, several of our 
family attended the funeral of a young Indian, 
the son of a chief, who lives about three miles 


(It is the business of the 
undertakers to prepare the coffin, grave, &c.) 
After the corpse was laid in the grave, an old 
chief walked round it, sprinkling the body with 


ae s My time is interrupted; my | tobacco, as he uttered over a few words. One 
pen is miserably bad ; but my heart sensible of 


|of the undertakers cut a corner of every co- 
| vering that was wrapped round the body, and 
handed it to the deceased’s sister, as a memen- 


to of her departed brother. ‘The mourners 


walked in procession ; the men first, and only 


one abreast ; and as soon as they reached the 
grave, each one received at the hands of the 
old chief, a little of the tobacco, and as they 
walked silently round the grave, sprinkled it 
over the body ; and in this manner they took 
their last farewell of their departed friend, 
continuing their walk until they reached the 
house again. The coffin was then closed, and 
the grave filled up. ‘The whole was perform- 
ed m a solemn manner, and many tears were 
shed. 


* After the interment thecompany partakes 
of the provisions. The remnants of calico, 
&c. are given to the undertakers for their la- 
bour; and the property of the deceased is 
divided among the relations.” 


40 and 41 of the present volume of “ The 
Friend,” relative to the same remarkable peo- 
ple. ‘The name is there given Duchobortzi. 





Patterson, da- 
ted Petersburg, Kussia, Sept. 28th, 1816. 


“Tn a short tour from Petersburg, we fell 
in with a colony of Cossacks, consisting of 
about ninety persons, who are in these quar- 
ters for the word of God, and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ. ‘They belong originally to the 
Don, and are of the sect of Duhabertzy, of 
whom’ you will find some particulars in Pin- 
kerton’s Greek church. Since they came to 
| Finland they have had no books among them, 
not even a single copy of the Scriptures. We 
had a long conversation with one of them, 
who could not read, and yet he answered all 
our questions in the language of Scripture. 
We asked if they had any priests among 
them? He answered, ‘ Yes, we have a Great 
High Priest who is holy, harmless,’ &c. Have 
you baptism? ‘ We are baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, and fire.’ Have you communion? 
‘We have communion with the Lord Jesus 
Christ daily.’ Have youchurches? ‘I hope 
you do not think that churches are built of 
wood and stone ;—wherever two or three are 
met together in Christ’s name, there He has 
promised to be with them, and there is a 
church of Christ ;—we have conversed about 
God more than an hour, and are of one heart 
and one soul ; we are a church when you will; 
—with the so called churches we can have 
nothing to do, as they admit drunkards, &c., 
&c. ; a church of Christ is holy, and all its 
members must be so too; you will find no 
such people among us.’ What is your 
opinion of the new birth? Reading to him 
the passage in John 3d,—‘ We are born the 
first time when we are born of our mother; 
but the second time, when our hearts are 
changed by the Word and Spirit of God ;—we 
are led to hate what we loved, and love what 
we hated formerly, when we give over living 
in sin ;—not that we are perfect in this world ; 


but we have no pleasure in sin as before.’ 
What do you think is meant by being born of 


water and of the Spirit? ‘ By water is not 
meant baptism, but the Word of God ; for we 
are born of the incorruptible seed of the Word 
which liveth and abideth forever ; and as it is 
the Spirit by whose operation this is effected, 
so we are said to be born of the Spirit ; that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ;—so you 
see we are not Christians, or born again, as 
we come into the world; we do not inherit it 
from our parents.’ But seeing you cannot 
read, how came you to know all this? ‘I 
wonder you ask such questions ; has not Jesus 
promised to be with His people always, unto 
the end of the world ; and has He not promised 
to give them His Spirit to teach them all 
things? He has said, when you are brougitt 
before governors and kings, for my sake, take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak ; for 
it shall be given you in the same hour what 
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you shall speak; now I believe the promise{his quaint but very pleasant and instructive 
I have often been called to answer for my re-/ articles have appeared in “ The Friend.” In 


ligion, and I have always found Jesus true to 
His word ; and here now, when called to come 
before you, I prayed to God to fulfil this 
promise to me, and He has done it. You see 
I speak freely, and you seem satisfied with 
me; you are the first we have ever met with 
in this place, who understood us. We must 
be taught by the same Spirit.’ Can any 
among you read? ‘ There are some among 
us who can read ; but you seem to lay much 
stress on reading and being learned. Jesus 
Christ had no other learning than his parents 
taught Him, and the apostles were unlearned 
men ;’ ‘it is enough if we are taught of the 
Spirit.’ We asked him if he crossed himself 
before those pictures? He replied, ‘ That 
we cannot do; you know the commandment ;’ 
and here he repeated the first and second. 
Are you obedient to the laws? ‘ As far as 
they do not interfere with our religion or our 
faith ; we have sworn allegiance to our Em- 
peror, and we serve inthe army.’ You are 
called Dubabertzy ? ‘ Our gracious Emperor 
has been pleased to call us so, and we submit. 
We call ourselves true Christians ; we are the 
same as from the beginning.’ Are there many 
on the Don of your way of thinking? ‘ Oh, 
yes! many thousands, but they are afraid to 
show themselves, or to avow their opinions.’ 
Have you been persecuted? ‘If any will live 
godly in Christ Jesus, he must suffer persecu- 
tion.’ We then related to him what was going 
on in the religious world, and made him ac- 
quainted with the Bible Society ;—he seemed 
to awaken as out of a dream ; a heavenly joy 
beamed from his countenance, which melted 
our hearts. At last, he exclaimed, ‘ Now He 
is near ; we have been long expecting Him to 
come, and long been convinced it could not be 
far distant ; but never believed that such pre- 
parations were making for His coming ; no 
person has ever told us of these things. I will 
go home to my church and relate to them all 
these glorious things ; how will my brethren 
rejoice when they hear them.’ We gave him 
a Russian Testament, and some of our Soci- 
ety’s publications, to carry home to his 
brethren, as he always called them. It 
seems they have all things common, or nearly 
so; their conduct is most exemplary ; they 
have a good report of all men, even of their 
enemies.”—Eziracted from the New York 
Courier of Nov. 21, 1816. 


THE FRIEND. 
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NINTH MONTH, 24, 1842. 


BILLS. 


Subscribers will receive their bills in this 
concluding number of the volume. It is 
hoped that they will forward their respective 
amounts without delay ; and those who may 
find it convenient to add the pay for Vol. 16 
in advance, will confer a favour on the con- 
cern, by so doing. 









Who is Old Humphrey ?—has been fre- 
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| answer to the question, it may be well to men- 
tion, that our selections have been made from 
two small volumes, of nearly equal size, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, Lon- 
don, 1839, one titled Old Humphrey’s Ad- 
dresses, the other his Observations. But 
in closing these selections to-day, we have 
thought it would gratify our readers by in- 
serting the last chapter in each volume, in 
which the writer, with his wonted vivacity 
and agreeableness, himself answers the ques- 
tion of “ Who is Old Humphrey ?” 


NOTICE. 


The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day, the seventh of next month, at ten 
o’clock, a. M. 

The committee on instruction to meet on 
the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The semi-annual examination is to com- 
mence on Third-day morning, the 4th of 
Tenth month, and continue till Fifth-day af- 
ternoon. 


Tuomas Kuper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 24th, 1842. 


A meeting of the Institute for Coloured 
Youth will be held in the Committee room, 
on Mulberry street, on Second-day, the 3d of 
the Tenth month, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of accept- 
ing the charter granted by the Legislature at 
its late session. 


Thomas Wistar, George Williams, 


Charles Roberts, John Paul, 
M. L. Dawson, William Biddle, 
Philip Garrett, Blakey Sharpless, 


Samuel Mason, Jr. 
Casper Wistar, 


John G. Hoskins, 

Thomas Evans, 

John Elliott, Thomas P. Cope, 

Joseph Scattergood, ‘Thomas Wistar, Jr. 
Ninth mo. 20th, 1842. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A well qualified female teacher, who is a 
member of the Society of Friends, is wanted 
to take charge of the senior department in 
Friends’ Select School, in New York. Apply 
to Mahlon Day, 374 Pearl street, New York. 

Ninth mo. 14, 1842. 


AGENCY. 


Micajah Baily, Wilmington, Clinton coun- 
ty, Ohio, is released from acting as agent for 
“The Friend.” Subscribers in that vicinity 
are requested to confer together on the sub- 
ject of a successor, and forward the name of a 
suitable Friend, who may be willing to attend 
to the interests of the paper in that quarter. 


Marni, at Friends’ meeting-house, Gilead, Marion 
county, Ohio, on the 27th of Fourth month last, JosEru 
Hopson to Amy P. Srantey. 

, at Friends’ meeting-house, Salem, New Jer- 
sey, on Fourth-day, the seventh instant, Ricuarp Wis- 
Tar, son of Cleayton Wistar, deceased, to CuaRorre, 





quently asked, during the period that many of | daughter of Benjamin Acton. 











at Friends’ meeting-house Mulberry street, 
Philadelphia, on Fitth-day the 15th instant, Joun Far- 
num, tv Exizavetn H., daughter of Isaac Davis. 
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Diep, at the residence of ler father, near Richmond, 
Jefferson county, Ohio, on the morning of the sixth of 
Sixth month last, of congestive typhus fever, Mary, 
daughter of Jon and Belinda Hobson, in the 28th year 
of her age. Her health had been rather delicate for 
sometime, during which she manifested much thought. 
fulness and composure. She appeared to be fully sen- 
sible of her situation in her last illness, and much 
resigned to the Divine will. ‘The quietude of her spirit 
near the close, evinced to those arvund her the support 
of the everlasting Arm; and left the consoling hope, 
that she is added to the number of those whose robes 
have been washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 





, at her residence near Richmond, Jefferson co., 
Ohio, on the 10th of Sixth month, last, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Plummer, aged about forty years. ‘This dear 
Friend had been suffering for several years with a 
painful disease, which she bore with Christian patience 
and resignation to the Divine will. 

——, at her father’s residence, near Richmond, Jef- 
ferson county, Ohio, on the 12th of Sixth month last, 
of congestive fever, Desoran, daughter of Kinsey and 
Deborah Talbott, in the twenty-third year of her age. 

, at his residence, Stoney Brook, on the 26th of 
Sixth month last, Davip Care, in the sixty-second 
year of his age, a member and elder of Chesterfield 
monthly meeting, New Jersey. 

, on the 18th of Seventh month last, at his resi- 
dence, Blockley, Pa. Joun Wensrer, in the forty-sixth 
year of his age ; a member of Radnor monthly meeting. 

——, on the Ist of Eighth mo., 1842, of pulmonary 
disease, at her residence, near Richmond, Ohio, Puese, 
wife of William Watson, in the forty-seventh year of 
her age—a member and elder of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. Being appointed to this service in the church, 
she became increasingly concerned for her growth in 
the Truth; and was therein enabled, by her consistent 
walking and exemplary depurtment, as well as by 
“ words, few and fitly spoken,” to administer reproof 
to the vain and lukewarm, or counsel and encourage- 
ment to the honest hearted; to whom, in every circle, 
her modest and unassuming manners much endeared 
her. During the course of her illness, she evinced her 
usual placid serenity, under the prospect of a speedy 
dissolution, feelingly expressing the continuance of the 
concern that had often been the burden of her exer- 
cised spirit, i. e. the need there was of a deeper travail 
of soul by the living members of our Society. In her 
suffering, she frequently supplicated the Father of 
Mercies to favour her with patience, which was merci- 
fully granted; and a short time before her close, said, 
“She felt nothing in her way ;” and affectionately bid 
her family and friends farewell; retaining her mental 
faculties to the last. 


, in this city, on the twenty-fourth ult. Marrna 
P., wife of Daniel Fletcher, a member of the monthly 
meeting for the Western District, Philadelphia. 


——, in a fit of apoplexy, on the twenty-sixth ultimo, 
at her residence near Bloomfield meeting-house in Parke 
county, Indiana, Lean Siver, (wife of Jeremiah H. Siler, 
and daughter of John Long, deceased, late of Orange 
county, N.C.) aged forty-five years, four months and 
eighteen days.—This dear Friend had been quite sick 
for about ten days; but, had so far recovered, that she 
was able to walk about the house ; and on the morning 
of her decease she ate her breakfast, and walked into 
another room ; when she sunk down on a chair, and in 
five minutes was reinoved from works to rewards. In 
her last moments she wag surrounded by weeping rela- 
tives and friends, who feel a hope and trust that their 
loss is her eternal gain. 


——, in Lynn, Mass. on the 11th instant, Isaac Bas. 
sett, Jr., aged thirty years. A short time before his 
death, he expressed to his friends a belief, that his 
peace was made, and that he should be received by the 
Saviour. 
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